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Cut | 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 





Water Heating 











Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 

CHEAP TOINSTALL.Anelectri¢ 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 





E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 





Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Develop Association, planning of smallhot-watersystems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 
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THE 
NEW PLANNING BILL 


ONE-DAY CONFERENCE 
AT CAXTON HALL, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, SW1 


on Tuesday, 6 January 1959 


FIRST SESSION (11 a.m, to 12.30 p.m.): 
“THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 1958” 


Speaker: DESMOND HEAP, LLM, LMTPI, Comptroller and City 
Solicitor, City of London Corporation 


Followed by discussion 
In the chair: Sin FREDERIC J. OSBORN 
* 
SECOND SESSION (2.15 p.m. to 4.15 p.m.): 


“WILL THE BILL MAKE PLANNING LESS EFFECTIVE?” 





Speakers: PETER SELF, BA 
J. D. TrustrRAm Eve, FRICS. FLAS 
Henry W. WELLS, CBE, FRICS 


Followed by discussion 


In the chair: Sin GEORGE PEPLER 





Tickets: £1 (15s. for Association members) 


Application to: The Director, Town and Country Planning Associa- 


tion, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 
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When MARLEY tile a roof 
they give an 








absolute guarantee | 


1. that the Marley tiles will not 
laminate or decay for 50 years. 


«2. that the roof will be maintained 
free of cost for 10 years. 





T 

and 
Marley are by far the largest the 
tile makers and fixers in the stere 
world. Marley Tiles are made aim: 
in England, Eire, Scotland; in I 
Rhodesia and in Germany. bk and 
The Marley Fixing Organi- _ 
sation operates anywhere in the N 
United Kingdom. seve 
Write for illustrated Leaflet No. 478. mir 


MARLLY SEVENOAKS + KENT + SEVENOAKS 55255 
London Showrooms: 251 Tottenham Court Road - London W.1 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and 850,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 
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BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 
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South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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New Towns: A Success to Follow Up 


THE NEW towns began in England 
asa revolt against the overgrowth and 
crowding of great cities. Howard, the 
originator sixty years ago, was con- 
cerned also to bring new life to a 
countryside afflicted by the town- 
ward flight. In the face of prevailing 
indifference, Letchworth and Wel- 
wyn were founded by a few men of 
faith, enterprise, and capacity. They 
demonstrated that better towns could 
be built, that in them industry could 
flourish and families have pleasant 
houses and gardens near work, that 
social life could develop, and that 
neighbouring rural populations could 
gain in prosperity and access to 
amenities previously lacking. 

This year the TCPA (formerly the 
Garden City Association) celebrates 
its Diamond Jubilee. For its first 
forty years the new town idea re- 
ceived no more than fair words and 
empty blessings from Governments. 
Cities continued to coagulate, mis- 
using wonderful transport inventions 
to extend to vast suburbs the good 


housing and layout standards popu- 
larized by the two garden cities. Mil- 
lions gained better family homes— 
and lost more time and earnings in 
daily travel. The garden city move- 
ment was given little credit for its 
share in this housing advance; it even 
came to be blamed by careless writers 
for the suburban sprawl which it 
alone had opposed. Thus the move- 
ment, succeeding brilliantly in its 
proofs, long failed to win official ac- 
ceptance. 

Between the two wars Govern- 
ments were just enough impressed to 
set up bodies of inquiry, to which the 
Association gave weighty evidence. 
The Barlow Royal Commission of 
1938-9, appointed as a result of the 
conversion of Neville Chamberlain, 
at last crossed the Rubicon of doubt. 
Then came the war, a first awakening 
of public interest, truly effective 
Planning Acts, the New Towns Com- 
mittee of 1945 (with several Associa- 
tion members), and Lord Silkin’s 
imaginative New Towns Act of 1946. 
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We now have fifteen new towns, 
fourteen of them half or more com- 
pleted. Many famous firms and new 
industries have settled in them; 
nearly 400,000 people live and work 
in them; they are within 4 per cent of 
paying a full return on £225 million 
of public capital; and their yield in 
efficiency, health, and amenity is 
incalculably great. They vie with 
Britain’s renowned atomic-energy en- 
terprises as a factor in prestige abroad 
and attract swarms of visitors. Can 
anyone doubt that they are worth the 
half-million a year they at present 
cost the Treasury, even ignoring the 
£2 million a year (for sixty years) 
they have saved in central flat-build- 
ing, and the certain profits to come? 

Sixty years is a long time, and 
things change. The urban and rural 
scene is not exactly as it was in 1899. 
How would this have affected How- 
ard’s argument ? 

In the cities we see far more buses, 
tubes, and cars. Earnings are much 
higher, hours shorter; but more 
money and time is lost in daily travel. 
Flat-building, dropped in the 1900s 
because of rapid transport and the 
preference for family houses, has been 
resumed on a larger scale with huge 
state subsidies. Despite traffic robots, 
one-way streets, costly new arteries 
and widenings, and extra police (also 
at heavy cost to the Treasury), street 
congestion worsens. Needed space 
for play, schools, and car-parking 
cannot be found. Community con- 
sciousness is less than ever; city 
centres are degenerating to clusters of 
snack-bars and entertainments for 
transient visitors. Radio and TV hold 
people in their homes and close many 
cinemas and theatres. High fares 
cause them to walk short distances, 
and to increase the national loss on 
city transport. Some factories have 
moved out but offices still grow. 
Suburban sprawl is for the moment 
checked by green belts; but the desire 
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to own a house, stimulated by rising 
incomes and state policy, is so strong 
that many families may face even 
longer journeys to work if the only 
alternative is a central flat. 

In the country the picture is 
brighter than in 1899. Farm wages 
approach the urban level. Public ser- 
vices, radio, TV, and buses have les- 
sened dullness and isolation. But 
mechanization still reduces the purely 
agricultural population, though some 
growth of industry in country towns 
has enabled many workers to remain 
in the villages. This is a slight cor- 
rective to the drift to cities: a spon- 
taneous equivalent to dispersal. It is 
consistent with the idea underlying 
the new towns movement, but on too 
small a scale to meet the urban needs 
and the overall growth of population. 

Other articles in this issue measure 
the amount of development required 
to cope with the national situation 
and prospects. 

An inspiring start has been made 
in the rebuilding of this country’s 
towns on an altogether more humane 
and efficient plan. The new towns are 
a success, industrially, financially, 
and by any comparison of alterna- 
tives socially. Yet because the enor- 
mous urban problem is beyond the 
grasp of the average elector, and 
powerful minority influences are 
against the dispersal solution, this 
most hopeful enterprise of modern 
times is being damped down in mid- 
career. The Government sets its face 
against building further new towns, 
and is only half-heartedly supporting 
the less effective but useful expedient 
of Town Development Act projects. 

This is a state of affairs that no 
informed person who cares for the 
future of Britain can accept. The 
Diamond Jubilee of the TCPA is a 
suitable occasion to renew vigorously 
the advocacy of a policy that by suc- 
cessful examples has now been so 
triumphantly vindicated. 
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HOW MUCH OVERSPILL? 


This article shows that on the most conservative estimate of the 


displacement of persons resulting from slum clearance and urban 


renewal, a very considerable stepping-up of the programme for 


new towns and small-town expansions is essential. 


T NOTTINGHAM in 1956 Dame 
A Evelyn Sharp, in a paper on 
““Overspill”’, said: 

“Most of these [the larger city] 
authorities have, in the opinion of 
the Department, overestimated their 
surplus [existing and anticipated] 
of population—or, rather, underesti- 
mated their capacity. But even taking 
a fairly conservative view, the num- 
ber of people to move out may be 
approaching 500,000 from Greater 
London; 240,000 from Manchester ; 
200,000 from Liverpool; 70,000 from 
Leeds, and nearly as many from 
Sheffield. Cheek by jowl with some of 
these great towns are other smaller, 
but no less congested, towns whose 
needs swell the total. ... Say 2 million 
people to move out from the great 
towns; perhaps something over 
500,000 houses to be built outside 
those towns.” 

This overspill figure of 2 million, of 
course, is the sum of the totals in the 
development plans, “‘taking a fairly 
conservative view’ of their proposals. 
Dame Evelyn did not take account of 
the dispersal already effected to the 
London new towns, to the town ex- 
pansion schemes at Bletchley, Wors- 
ley, and Swindon, and to East Kil- 
bride in Scotland. And since the pub- 
lication of the plans, much of the 
overspill has gone to peripheral hous- 
ing estates, with consequent city 
boundary extensions in some cases. 


Official Estimate of Overspill 
A year ago, however, the Minister 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


of Housing said that the overspill 
figure on which he was working was 
1,100,000. It was assumed that he 
was referring to the total surplus of 
English and Welsh cities within the 
remainder of the development plan 
period—1958 to 1971. In mid-1958 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association asked the planning offi- 
cers of the twenty-five largest urban 
authorities in England the following 
questions: 

(a) What is the total number of 
people your council think should be 
dispersed to overspill reception areas 
between January 1959 and 1971 ? 

(6) How many dwellings would be 
required for this overspill ? 

They were asked to include only 
those who would require to be housed 
by publit authorities; to say whether 
they assumed a complementary dis- 
persal of employment; whether ful- 
filment of their slum clearance and 
redevelopment programmes depend- 
ed on a dispersal programme of a 
particular size; and whether, given 
the stated amount of dispersal, there 
would still be an overspill problem 
after 1971. They were finally asked to 
give details of overspill schemes in 
progress, agreed but not started, and 
being negotiated. 


Reception Arrangements 
Insufficient 

The replies produced a total figure 
of surplus populations for this period 
almost exactly the same as_ the 
1,100,000 quoted by the Minister. 
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TABLE 


ESTIMATED OVERSPILL, 1954-71: 
1. Deduct those to be housed: 
(a) on peripheral estates 
(6) in new towns in progress 


(c) in town development schemes in progress 


RESIDUAL TOTAL A 


2. Deduct those to be housed: 





(a) in town development schemes agreed but not 


started 


(6) in town development schemes being negotiated 


(c) in proposed LCC new town 


RESIDUAL TOTAL B 


The total number of dwellings said to 
be needed was 330,000. Taking these 
figures as the starting point it was then 
possible to estimate the residual prob- 
lem, after taking the most optimistic 
view of the outcome of all new town 
and town development schemes in 
progress, agreed but not started, and 
being negotiated ; and after assuming 
that a number of authorities would 
solve their overcrowding problem by 
building peripheral housing estates. 

On the most optimistic assumption, 
therefore, additional town develop- 
ment and new town schemes for 
nearly 500,000 people are still needed. 
But it would be unrealistic to assume 
that more than a small fraction of the 
town development schemes agreed in 
principle will come to fruition. Even 
some of the schemes which have been 
started look distinctly shaky, and will 
fail if hoped-for industrial dispersal 
does not materialize. 

Many of the schemes under 2(a) 
and (6) in the table are, in present 
circumstances, doomed never to 
start. Distances involved are too 
great, inducements too few, and reso- 
lution lacking in almost all the big 
city authorities and in the Govern- 
ment. Even if the much more sensible 
and attractive terms of the Scottish 
Town Development Act were ap- 


Persons Houses 

1,100,000 330,000 

150,000 45,000 

160,000 48,000 

84,000 25,000 
————— 394,000 118,000 
706,000 212,000 

89,000 27,000 

130,000 39,000 

50,000 15,000 
269,000 81,000 
437,000 131,000 


plied under the English one it would 
be unwise to expect a start in more 
than half the schemes agreed in 
principle, and in even fewer of those 
being discussed. The history of the 
English Town Development Act is 
largely one of central exhortation, 
rigid negotiation, and disappointing 
fructification. It must now be clear to 
the Government that as an instru- 
ment of dispersal policy, the Act as at 
present implemented will never make 
more than a minor contribution to 
solving the total problem. 


More New Towns Required 

The estimates received show that 
between now and 1971 firm overspill 
schemes to cater for nearly 750,000 
people are still needed; say seventy- 
five to ninety typical town expansion 
schemes; or another fifteen new towns; 
or five new towns with about fifty 
town expansions. But because of de- 
lays inherent in the procedures in- 
volved, even this last-named com- 
bination would not produce the re- 
quired amount of dispersal by 1971. 
An immediate start on ten new towns, 
with more town expansions, might. 

In most cases slum clearance and 
redevelopment programmes are di- 
rectly related to dispersal proposals. 
If the latter fall short, so will the 
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former. And, London apart, it is in 
those cities which have the worst 
overcrowding problem that the high- 
est proportions of slums are found. 
For this reason alone, any short- 
fall in dispersal could lead to an ir- 
resistible impetus to outward growth. 
Two other factors of increasing sig- 
nificance will add to the pressure. The 
first is the trend to smaller house- 
holds in terms of numbers of people. 
The second is the accelerating growth 
of total population. Between now and 
1971, the total population of England 
and Wales will increase from 45} to 
474 million. By 1981 it is expected to 
be 49 million. Both factors lend 
weight to the claims of most cities that, 
even given fulfilment of present pro- 
posals, they will still have a large 
overspill problem beyond 1971. And 
it will be larger than many now ap- 
pear to think. Throw in the facts ofa 
steadily rising standard of living, a 
doubling of the number of motor 


vehicles by 1967, and the growth of 


voluntary movement to city limits 
and the outer edge of the green belt, 
and the case for a massive extension 
of the dispersal programme becomes 
overwhelming. 


Responsibility of the Government 


Thus the figure of 2 million surplus 
population which Dame Evelyn 
Sharp gave for the period 1951~—71 is 
still much nearer the truth than the 
Minister’s. There is little doubt that 
the raising of densities helped initi- 
ally to reduce the 2 million. But other 
factors are certain to cancel the effect 
of this process—which is ultimately a 
self-defeating one anyway, in that 
each successive upward twist pro- 
duces a diminishing proportional re- 
turn at an ever increasing cost per 
unit. 

A New Towns Commission is being 
established to take over existing new 
towns as they are completed. It 
should be able to look forward to tak- 
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ing over a great many more. The need 
is for a doubling of the present pro- 
gramme under the New Towns Act; 
for a radical overhaul of the Town 
Development Act to make it really 
effective; for a strong stand against 
city sprawl, even sprawl at one re- 
move beyond the green belt; and for 
a thorough-going Government (not 
Departmental) policy on industrial 
and commercial location. If there is 
one thing that the experience of the 
last few years has shown it is that the 
national overspill problem cannot be 
left to local government to solve. 
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THE LCC’S NEW TOWN 


The Chairman of the Housing Committee of the London County 
Council explains the reason for the new town proposal and the 


steps taken to choose the site for it. 


HEN THE LCC approved its 
development plan for the 
County of London in 1951, 
the overspill of population for the 
twenty-year period was estimated at 


380,000. Although the Minister of 


Housing and Local Government did 
not accept this figure when he ap- 
proved the plan in 1955, he agreed 
that realization of the plan’s pro- 
posals depended on accommodation 
being found outside the county for a 
large number of people—probably in 
excess of 250,000. He asked the 


council to make a further survey of 


residential accommodation in the 
county and, in the light of its results, 
to review the estimate of overspill. 
This is being done in relation to the 
first five-year review of the plan due 
in 1960. Many people will of course 
have moved to our out-county es- 
tates, to the Government-sponsored 
new towns, and to the expanding 
towns. 

Despite the natural increase in 
population and the lack of direct 
control over movement into London, 
the population of the county has been 
declining since 1950 and is still doing 
so. Similarly, figures for 1954 showed 
that the number of factories in the 
county and the number of people 
working in them has fallen consider- 
ably. We are supporting this move- 
ment by “buying out” industry with- 
ina financial programme of £500,000 
a year. Up-to-date figures expected 
soon to be available may well show a 
continued exodus of employment 
from the county. A good deal of volun- 
tary migration has been taking place, 


by w. G. FISKE, CBE 


but there can be no doubt that the 
decentralization policy is achieving 
real results. Nevertheless more needs 
to be done. 


Elbow Room for Redevelopment 


So far as the County of London is 
concerned the new towns have not 
made very great inroads into the 


overspill problem and the extent of 


their further help is difficult to fore- 
cast. The town development schemes 
are invaluable, but they are small and 
many are needed to take a significant 
number of people from London. Be- 
cause of this and the practical and 
economic difficulties we have en- 
countered, their help is slow in 
maturing. 

London’s really urgent need, there- 
fore, is for a large and rapid develop- 
ment such as only a new town pro- 


ject for some 50,000 or 60,000 people 


can provide. Without this we cannot 
get the elbow room for carrying out 
the vast redevelopment programmes, 
including a greatly expanded road 
programme, which are essential for 
London and which involve a high 
and steadily increasing proportion 
of our available tenancies having to 
be used to rehouse the people inevit- 
ably displaced whenever development 
takes place in a completely over-built 


area such as the congested County of 


London. 

We must not jeopardize planning 
policies for London, designed to en- 
sure decent living and working con- 
ditions and adequate communica- 
tions, by increasing overall densities 
in the county. The Government seem 
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to have decided against sponsoring 
any more new towns; but they are 
willing to see local authorities under- 
take similar operations under the 
Housing Acts and the Town Develop- 
ment Act which provide for Ex- 
chequer grants. The Minister agreed 
in principle just over a year ago to the 
LCC undertaking its own new town 
project. We authorized our officers to 
discuss with the Ministry sites which 
prima facie appeared to be suitable, 
and a study was made of the whole 
area south-east of a line from the 
Solent to the Wash to find a location 
with the most favourable factors. 


Choosing a New Town Site 

Some seventy sites have been con- 
sidered, including all sizeable areas of 
marginal land. Five main require- 
ments have been borne in mind: 

A large enough area of land suit- 

able for development. 

Good transport facilities by road 
and rail to make it attractive to 
industry and commerce. 

A site capable of being readily 
drained and offering facilities 
for sewage disposal and an ade- 
quate water supply. 

Land of low agricultural quality. 

A site not so near London as to en- 
courage commuting but not so 
far away as to make families and 
firms unready to move to it. 

We found several suitable sites 
which had to be discarded owing to 
nearness to large service establish- 
ments, and so the search led to our 
tentative choice of a location in the 
vicinity of Hook in north-east Hamp- 
shire. The location seems to conform 
to the requirements outlined; but 
this does not mean that it presents no 
problems. For one thing it is near to 
a major airport. An uncertainty to be 
resolved is the timing of construction 
of at least part of the Exeter Trunk 
Road to by-pass the Ago. But no loca- 
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tion would be without its difficulties. 

We could not discuss all the seventy 
sites considered with all the local 
authorities concerned, although it 
was obvious that we would need to 
have such discussions before con- 
clusive ideas could be reached about a 
particular location. 


Consideration of Local Interests 

No area is likely to fulfil all require- 
ments, and any choice would involve 
considerable opposition, quite un- 
derstandably, from local people. 
There is scarcely any puplic develop- 
ment anywhere which does not en- 
counter opposition. And the whole 
procedure for such projects is de- 
signed, and rightly so, to give full 
scope for objections and for them to 
be taken into account in deciding 
what course in all the circumstances 
will best serve the broad public inter- 
ests while safeguarding as far as pos- 
sible, and compensating on a fair 
basis, the private interests affected. 
We have avoided going a single step 
further than was needed to reach a 
stage when we could seek discussions 
with the planning authority and the 
local council concerned. 

We have sought such early dis- 
cussions with Hampshire County 
Council and Hartley Wintney Rural 
District Council on an entirely non- 
committal basis at officer level. I 
understand that they will prefer to 
meet us at member level first and we 
shall be very glad to fall in with their 
wishes. Above all do we wish and in- 
tend to approach the problems of 
local people in an understanding way 
and with full consideration for their 
human and personal problems. 

Sooner or later—and we sincerely 
hope that it will not be unduly de- 
layed—we shall reach a stage when a 
firm decision on the choice of a site 
must be taken. If the decision is 
favourable we would then look for- 
ward to going ahead as quickly as 
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possible with goodwill and under- 
standing on all sides, in the interests 
of securing the best possible develop- 
ment for the locality and its people, as 
well as for the London families and 
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firms who would form the new com- 
munity, with no less social and 
economic success than has already 
justified the far-sighted experiment 
of the existing new towns. 


NEW TOWN CENTRES 
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Arnold Whittick 


Fountain and bandstand in the Crawley Town Centre. 
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THE STEVENAGE TOWN CENTRE 


The new all-pedestrian town centre of Stevenage is one of the 


boldest planning and architectural experiments of recent_years. It is 


indeed already more than an experiment ; 


it is an achievement. 


Opened only during the summer of 1958 it has won the approval 
both of the local shopping public and of the traders who have taken 


premises there, and its renown extends far outside the United 


Kingdom. 


presents a triumph not only for 
modern planning but also for 
local opinion (which was vociferous 
in its support of the complete pedes- 
trian principle five years ago) over the 
more cautious advocates of the ortho- 
dox traffic-traversed shopping centre. 
The new town centre, already 
spoken of as the ‘‘shop-walk’’, will 
succeed High Street, Old Stevenage, 


GF prensa TOWN centre re- 


by T. HAMPSON 


as the main commercial and adminis- 
trative centre of the town and the sur- 
rounding area. High Street lies in the 
north-west part of the town’s desig- 
nated area (6,100 acres). It is tra- 
versed by the Great North Road, 
which makes shopping there difficult, 
and in any case it could not easily be 
adapted to meet the needs of a local 
population of 60,000, much less of a 
shopping potential within a ten-miles 


Queensway, the middle section of Stevenage Town Centre. 
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Model of Stevenage Town Centre seen from the north-west. 


radius four times as great. The new 
town centre, half-a-mile further south, 
lies east of the Great North Road, is 
centrally situated for all six residen- 
tial neighbourhoods of the town, and 
is adjacent to the main traffic routes 
connecting the neighbourhoods with 
the industrial area. 


What the Centre Includes 


The site of 100 acres total area is 
still under development, and will be 
for some time. It includes reserva- 
tions for warehousing, service in- 
dustry, and a new railway station 
west of the Great North Road; 
county and urban district buildings; 
office blocks, dance hall, cinema, 
swimming bath, youth centre, new 
parish church, hotel, public houses, 
car parks, town gardens, and some 
residential development on the east- 
ern boundary. Both for ease of de- 
velopment and to meet a growing de- 
mand for improved shopping facili- 


ties it was decided to develop the 
central shopping core of about forty 
acres first. It is the first phase of this 
development, comprising about two- 
thirds of the central core, that is now 
almost complete. 

The plan of the shopping core is 
simple. Ring roads form a rectangle 
enclosing a central pedestrian area, 
and from these run service roads giv- 
ing access to loading bays at the back 
of the shops and to the commercial, 
office, or residential premises on the 
floors above. Also off the ring roads 
open the car parks which are formed 


in the re-entrant angle of the blocks of 


buildings. The bus station, the inter- 
change point for local, regional, and 
long-distance services, opens directly 
on to the Town Square and so is con- 
tinuous with the pedestrian area. 
There will ultimately be parking 
space at ground level for about 3,500 
cars. This could be increased by two- 
tier and multi-tier parking. Most of 
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the car parks are so sited that im- 
mediate access to the ‘“‘shop walk’”’ is 
obtained by short footpath links and 
with only service roads to cross. 


Principles of the Design 

Apart from ensuring the proper 
function of a town centre, an under- 
lying principle of its design was that it 
should be a coherent piece of archi- 
tecture in the modern idiom, which 
would give a sense of unity and forma 
striking backcloth to the movement 
of people going about their daily 
activities. 

Another factor in the design was the 
necessity to create within the centre 
a feeling of intimacy and enclosure 
as opposed to one of coldness and 
draughtiness. This has been achieved 


by a careful relation of heights of 


buildings to widths of spaces oppo- 
site. Generally the buildings and 
spaces have been designed on a 
3 foot 4 inch module within a larger 


grid of 20 feet. The structural com- 
ponents of the buildings reflect this 
system and give a sense of unity, but 
at the same time show a variety of 
treatments and uses of materials. The 
projecting shop canopies are finished 
in timber and form a strong archi- 
tectural frame as well as contrasting 
pleasantly with the harder materials 
of the buildings. The random use of 
colour within the dominant archi- 
tectural frame adds considerably to 
the scene, and it has therefore been 
unnecessary to introduce colour in 
the pavings, which are in varying 
sized slabs and setts, and give texture 
and gradation in the greys, while 
variety is further achieved by speci- 
ally designed street furniture. 

The largest shops have been built 
round the Town Square, the west side 
of which adjoins the bus station. The 
east side of the square forms the 
middle section of Queensway, the 
main pedestrian street, 400 yards in 


The canopies of Stevenage are protective in wet weather. 




















‘Joy Ride’’ by Franta Belsky in Stevenage 
Town Centre. 


length, which runs from the county 
site for library, health centre, and 
police station at the southern end of 
the centre to the municipal site at 
the northern end. Two smaller 
pedestrian shopping streets, Park 
Place and Market Place, link Queens- 
way with St George’s Way, the eastern 
section of the ring road. In the Town 
Square and Queensway, buildings are 
of three storeys, the upper floors pro- 
viding stock rooms, staff rooms, and 
offices (some of which are grouped in 
“chambers” for separate letting) in 
the buildings immediately round the 
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square, and maisonettes elsewhere. 
The single upper storey in the smaller 
pedestrian streets consists of flats. 
Residential accommodation is nor- 
mally let with the ground floor shop, 
but has its own separate access. 

All building development has been 
carried out by Stevenage Develop- 
ment Corporation, except that 
ground leases were granted to a few 
of the leading multiple companies. 
Even in these cases, however, the 
standard module and grid were used 
and the elevations designed by the 
corporation’s chief architect. Rents 
for shops range from £275 to £2,400 
per annum, a standard unit of 20-foot 
frontage and 50-foot depth with two 
upper storeys fetching, in the best 
positions, £1,200 to £1,300 a year. 


Success of the Centre 

About fifty of the shops were trad- 
ing at the end of 1958 and early re- 
ports show that shopkeepers are 
gratified by their initial success, thus 
refuting so far doubts expressed in the 
planning stage about the likely suc- 
cess of a pedestrian centre. For the 
residents of Stevenage, in particular 
those from Greater London, the new 
town centre represents the fulfilment 
ofa long-felt desire, and the mounting 
excitement of local housewives at 
each successive shop opening has been 
a source of much satisfaction to the 
corporation. 


Facade of Imperial Cities 


“This picture of their social conditions is not so attractive as the picture of 


their external appearance. The impression created by our sources is that the 
splendour of the cities was created by, and existed for, a rather small minority 
of their population; that the welfare even of this small minority was based on 
comparatively weak foundations; that the large masses of the city population 
had either a very moderate income or lived in extreme poverty. In a word, we 
must not exaggerate the wealth of the cities: their external aspect is mis- 
leading.” —M. RostovtseFF: Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 


(1922). 
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THE HEALTH CENTRES OF HARLOW 


The author of this article, a member of the Harlow Development 
Corporation, tells the story of this new town’s medical scheme and 
considers that its success has shown how the ideal can become the 


reality. 


MONG THE many hundreds of 
official visitors who come to 
Harlow every year a_sub- 

stantial proportion are neither archi- 
tects nor town-planners. They are 
general practitioners, medical offi- 
cers of health, and health-service ad- 
ministrators who are anxious to gain 
first-hand knowledge of an important 
aspect of this new town: the remark- 
able degree of co-operation achieved 
between local representatives of the 


by LORD TAYLOR, MD 


three branches of the National Health 
Service. For in Harlow, we believe we 
are building a possible pattern for the 
future health services of Britain, up 
to, but excluding, in-patient hospital 
care, 


A Unique Opportunity 

Harlow alone of the new towns is 
being built without an existing town 
nucleus, and therefore without a pre- 
determined pattern of health ser- 


Waiting room at Nuffield House, the Mark Hall Group Practice and Clinic Centre. Architects: 
Booth and Ledeboer. 
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The Industrial Health Centre, Harlow. Architects: Harlow Development Corporation 


Design Group. 


vices. As a result it has offered a 
unique opportunity for experiment in 
creating a comprehensive extra-hos- 
pital health service, as a demonstra- 
tion of what can be achieved in a 
completely new community. 

The success of this venture has been 
due largely to three things: the gener- 
osity of the Nuffield Provincial Hos- 
pitals Trust which has provided the 
capital cost for the buildings; the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the 
doctors, dentists, midwives, district 
nurses, and health visitors working in 
the field, and of all officials concerned 
with health needs in Harlow; and, 
not least, the decision of the Nuffield 
Trust to use the Harlow Develop- 
ment Corporation as its agent for de- 
sign, construction, and management 
of the health centres of Harlow. 

How it Began 

The first experiment, in 1952, was 
the conversion, with the aid of a 
Nuffield grant of £2,600, of a pair of 
semi-detached houses in the Mark 
Hall North neighbourhood for use as 
a temporary health centre. Here, at 
Haygarth House, three doctors and 
two dentists had their surgeries, and 
under the same roof were held the 
county clinics for babies and for ex- 
pectant mothers. All those concerned 


in the scheme were enthusiastic about 
the advantages which such close liai- 
son brought; the GPs staffed the local 
authority clinics, and the health visi- 
tors, midwives, and district nurses be- 
came their colleagues and helpers. 
Thereafter, the Nuffield Trustees 
agreed to finance the building and 
equipment of permanent health 
centres, providing complete medical 
cover for the whole town, short of full 
hospital care. 

The first three centres, Nuffield 
House, Sydenham House, and Osler 
House, were opened by Lord Nuffield 
in October 1955. These centres ac- 
commodate ten general practitioners, 
four dentists in National Health Ser- 
vice practice, three Essex County 
Council maternity and child welfare 
clinics (staffed by the GPs), and one 
local authority dental unit. They 
serve about 22,000 people in the Mark 
Hall, Netteswell, and Potter Street 
neighbourhoods. 


Design of the Buildings 

Practical experience at Haygarth 
House enabled the various users of 
the new buildings to suggest to the 
architects important points in their 
design. While variations on the main 
theme were made in the individual 
buildings, all shared the basic pattern 
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of a large central waiting room to be 
used by doctors’ patients during sur- 
gery hours, and by mothers attending 
the county clinics during the after- 
noons. 

Another fundamental point was 
the need to provide a_ pleasant, 
homely and “‘non-clinic” atmosphere 
in which the patient could feel at 
home. This has been achieved by di- 
viding the waiting rooms by move- 
able wooden plant-stands, by furnish- 
ing the rooms as one might a pleasant 
contemporary house, and_ particu- 
larly by using warm colours in cur- 
tains and pictures. The contrast with 
the typical doctor’s or dentist’s wait- 
ing room, or the old-fashioned hos- 
pital out-patient department, is start- 


ling and, from the patient’s point of 


view, very refreshing. 


The Industrial Health Service 


The rapid growth of the town and 
of its industrial area prompted the 
Nuffield Trust to finance not only two 
further neighbourhood healthcentres, 
Addison House and Keats House, 
opened in October 1958 by Sir 
Geoffrey Gibbs, Chairman of the 
Trust, but also to co-operate with the 
industrialists in providing a head- 
quarters for the Harlow Industrial 
Health Service at Edinburgh House. 
This experiment in co-operative 
medical care for medium-sized and 
small factories is run by a non-profit- 
making association with a widely re- 
presentative council. It is staffed by in- 
dustrial nursing sisters and the gener- 
al practitioners of the town. Thus the 
general practitioners of Harlow look 
after their pa.ents not only in their 
homes and at the surgeries in the 
health centres, but also in the local 
authority clinics and at work. 

Starting in temporary premises in 
the shape of a large pre-fabricated 
hut, the Industrial Health Service 
worked out its requirements for the 
permanent building, which has now 
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been in use for two years. Recently, 
the Trust donated the original hut for 
the use of the service, and this has been 
re-erected behind Edinburgh House, 
providing an excellent low-cost 
physiotherapy department. It is staff- 
ed by the Regional Hospital Board, 
and is available both to workers on the 
industrial estates and to the general 
population of the town. 


Three More Centres 

Three more centres, closely con- 
nected with the neighbourhood 
health centre at Addison House near 
the centre of the town, have been 
provided by the Nuffield Trust. The 
first two of these, Chadwick House 
and Galen House, accommodate the 
special local authority services for the 
whole town. In Chadwick House, the 
Essex County Health Committee has 
its children’s orthopaedic, orthoptic, 
and speech-therapy clinics; and the 
Family Planning Association runs its 
own special evening clinics. In Galen 
House, the Essex Education Com- 
mittee has its child guidance centre, 
for Harlow and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 

Bentham House, the two-storey 
buildingsto the north-east of Addison 
House, is occupied by the North-East 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital 
Board as a temporary out-patient de- 
partment. It accommodates “‘open- 
access’ X-ray and pathology depart- 
ments, and three suites for’ medi- 
cal, surgical, orthopaedic and other 
out-patient clinics. It is run by the 
Epping Hospital Management Com- 
mittee, and staffed from St Margaret’s 
Hospital, Epping. Besides meeting 
immediate needs, Bentham House 
will enable the hospital authorities to 
gain experience of the build-up of de- 
mand for specialist services, pending 
the completion of the first phase of the 
new Harlow Hospital on a site just 
north of these four buildings. 

The Nuffield Trust’s great project 
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for Harlow has thus taken shape over 
a period of eight years; in two or three 
more years it will be completed by the 
building ofan industrial health centre 
for the western industrial estate, and 
of a neighbourhood health centre for 
the south-west area of the town, 
which is planned though not yet 
under construction. The Trust has set 
aside the capital needed for these two 
centres. 


Costs 


The following approximate figures 
include building and site costs, pro- 
fessional fees, equipment (including 
X-ray equipment), furnishing, and 
landscaping. 

Nuffield House 

Sydenham House 

Osler House 

Addison, Bentham, 

Chadwick, and 


£24,000 
£24,000 
£12,000 


Galen Houses £84,000 
Edinburgh House £16,800 
Extension £1,800 
Keats House £32,000 


The entire capital cost has been 
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borne by the Nuffield Provincial Hos- 
pitals Trust, and ownership is re- 
tained by the Nuffield Health and 
Social Services Fund. The Harlow 
Development Corporation is respon- 
sible for design, construction, and 
physical management. Each user 
pays a net rent of 6 per cent on the 
capital cost, and a charge for rates 
and other common services. It must 
be pointed out that the doctors and 
dentists pay considerably more to 
practise from the health centres than 
if they practised from their own 
homes. Thus they are making a sub- 
stantial contribution to help to pro- 
vide the people of Harlow with the 
best possible health service. 

The success of this great enterprise 
has shown once more that, given 
goodwiil, financial aid, and practical 
common sense allied to imaginative 
vision, the ideal can become the 
reality. It augurs well, both for the 
future of the people of Harlow, and as 
a demonstration of what can be done 


to realize the original conception of 


the National Health Service. 


Entrance to Addison House Group Practice and Clinic Centre. Architects: Harlow Develop- 
ment Corporation Design Group. 
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HIGH DENSITY: END OF A DELUSION 


The new handbook of the MHLG, 
Flats and Houses 1958*, is as clever, 
well documented, and prettily dress- 
ed as The Design of Residential Areas+ 
(1952), and appreciably less per- 
nicious. The research boys are trying 
to come up for air; with difficulty, 
however, since the mucilage in which 
they struggle, though of high density, 
is far from buoyant. The Minister’s 
foreword does not, like that of 1952, 
passionately preach tighter planning 
to save every possible acre of land. It 
takes high densities as “given” (by 
whom ? one asks). It shows a new and 
welcome concern for costs, as well as a 
real desire for good design. But neither 
foreword discloses interest in the feel 
of dwellings to the people inside. 

The Minister estimates that be- 
tween 1958 and 1970 at least 500,000 
houses in towns are likely to be re- 
placed. Local authorities will face 
novel problems of building at high 
densities, involving mixtures of hous- 
es, maisonettes, and flats. The book 
compares the economics and aes- 
thetics of such mixtures, at densities 
from 78 to 160 rooms an acre. 
(Dwellings are assumed to average 
about 3? rooms.) Costs are, for obvi- 
ous reasons, conservatively estimated. 


For example, a four-room house of 


810 sq. ft is taken at £1,330; a four- 
storey four-room flat of 720 sq. ft 
at about £1,545; a similar eleven- 
storey flat at about £2,156. Thus the 
four-storey flat costs £215 more than 
the house, and the eleven-storey flat 
£826 more. 

The teaching of the book is that 
high flats should be as few as possible. 


At 100 rooms an acre a blend of 


about one-fifth houses and four-fifths 

four-storey walk-ups is much the most 

economical. To get in more houses 
* HMSO, tos. + HMSO, 5s. 


you must also have some loftier flats, 
and costs rise sharply. This is a useful 
demonstration, sponging out a pre- 
valent delusion. At 140 rooms an acre 
the lowest possible average cost is 
£239 a dwelling more than at 100; 
at 160 rooms an acre it is £520 more. 

A point not made, however, is that, 
on the same cost assumptions, the 
savings at seventy rooms (eighteen 
and a half houses) an acre could be 
£826 a dwelling. 

I do not of course contend that all 
city redevelopment could be done at 
seventy rooms an acre. But over large 
areas it could be done—if dispersal 
were energetically stepped up. It is 
just the costliest dwellings that can be 
eliminated by more dispersal. 

The arithmetic of this manual is 
impeccable. Its aesthetic conceptions 
are narrow: those of the picture-book 
architect, the dilettante tourist, or 
the peering air-passenger. Most of the 
pathetic little 40-foot “private” gar- 
dens are visually raked at angles of 
45 or more by galaxies of windows. 
In a newstown at fifty rooms an acre 
an occasional tower-block so placed 
that it overlooks no domestic gardens 
can be a justifiable luxury. In a dense 
layout it commonly destroys more 
amenity than it creates. 

And where what is now shown to be 
the correct balance of economy and 
high density prevails, these phalanxes 
of four-storey walk-ups must pro- 
duce, as they do on the Continent, a 
grim monotony beside which a two- 
storey suburb is a dizzy whirl of 
variety. 

This review has to be brief, be- 
cause the handbook comes to hand 


just as we go to press. If studied with 


all senses alert, not only the eyes, it will 
be an immense aid to the realistic 
discussion of density. F. J. O. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 








Britain’s Future Population 


Not so long ago it looked as if 
Britain’s population was nearing a 
peak and would soon begin to decline. 
Even as late as 1949 the Royal Com- 
mission ‘‘confidently predicted” that 
“the further addition to the popula- 
tion which can be expected is not 
large’. It thought that the numbers 
of persons of working age would prob- 
ably remain static for “‘at least the 
next thirty years”. The growth of 
population during that period would 
be due mainly to an increase in the 
number of old people by at ‘east 2-3 
millions, ‘“‘and very probably much 
more’. 

After an extremely interesting 
study of the pros and cons of fewer or 
more people, the Commission con- 
cluded unanimously that “‘a replace- 
ment size of family is desirable in 
Great Britain at the present time’. It 
estimated that ‘‘a regular flow of 
700,000 births a year’ would main- 
tain from 1977 a population of just 
over 50 million. We and others con- 
sidering national planning matters 
accepted this 50 million as a useful 
round-figure guide for discussions of 
policy. 

But by mid-1957 the population of 
Great Britain already topped 50 
million, and births are now running 
at over 800,000 a year. Stabilization, 
if in sight at all, is as far off as the be- 
ginning of the next century. We have 
to do some new thinking. 


Population to Plan For 


The latest estimate of the Govern- 
ment Actuary’s Department* is that 


* Annual Abstract of Statistics 1958. HMSO. 
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the population of the U.K. (51-6 
million in 1957, including 1 - 4 million 
in Northern Ireland) will rise in 
twenty years by 3-7 million, and in 
the following twenty years (to 1997 
by another 2°5 million, to 57-8 mil- 
lion—or, omitting Northern Ireland, 
about 56-3 million. Great Britain 
(that is, E. & W. and Scotland) has 
to provide for an addition of about 
6 million people in forty years. 

As about 42 per cent of this island’s 
population now live in the seven con- 


urbations and seven other cities of 


over 275,000 population, and natural 
increase is fairly evenly distributed, it 
would seem that we have to plan for 
an additional ‘“‘overspill’’ from these 
cities of 1-4 million in twenty years, 
and a total addition of 2-4 million in 
forty years. This is on top of the dis- 
placement necessitated by relieving 
existing congestion, variously esti- 
mated at from 1-4 to 2-5 million ac- 
cording to the standards of housing 
and open space applied in redevelop- 
ment. Spontaneous dispersal, due to 
the desire for owner-occupation and 
the facilities that now foster it, may 
bring this decongestion figure well up 
to 24 million. Thus the plans for new 
towns and small-town expansions in 
the first twenty years ought to provide 
for at least 2 -8 million and more prob- 
ably 3-9 million of overspill from the 
bigger cities. This would leave about 
2-1 million to be provided for in nor- 
mal expansions of towns and villages 
not already overgrown. 

In a forty-year plan, on the same 
assumptions, new towns and dispersal 
expansions should provide for at least 
3:9 and possibly 4-9 million, and 
normal expansions for 3-6 million. 
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These are surprising figures. But the 
whole 6 million of additional persons 
must in any case be provided for 
somewhere, and the only alterna- 
tives to the general picture we present 
would be (a) considerable extensions 
of existing large towns or (b) rebuild- 
ing at densities far in excess even of 
present practice, with much greater 
financial cost and much less personal 
and social satisfaction. 


Probable Absorption of Land 

We have to revise upward our own 
estimates of the area of land that will 
be required for population expansion 
and decent standards of urban re- 
newal. Assuming minimum dispersal, 
and overall town densities in new 
development (including industry and 
open space) of fourteen persons an 
acre, the additional urban area re- 
quired in twenty years would be of 
the order of 250,000 acres, and in 
forty years 530,000 acres. With the 
maximum dispersal suggested, the 
requirement would be in_ twenty 
years 420,000, and in forty years 
600,000 acres; or roughly 1 to 14 per 
cent of the present total area of agri- 
cultural and grazing land. 

Rightly placed and planned, this 
additional urban development could 
enhance rather than reduce the 
efficiency and social amenities of the 
rural population on the remaining 
98} to 99 per cent of agricultural 
land. Despite a larger reduction of 
the farm area between 1938 and 1958, 
agricultural production has increased 
in real terms by 60 per cent, and it is 
still increasing. It is not the modest 
and compact developments of new 
towns or planned extensions that are 
a menace to our food supply. Taking 
gardens into account they even in- 
crease its value. Scattered develop- 
ment, or over-large plots for private 
houses, could absorb considerably 
larger areas and produce less food. 
The suggestion by Mr Peter Self that 
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some sort of tax might be placed on 
dwelling-house plots in excess of a 
certain minimum size deserves serious 
consideration. If economy in land-use 
is held to be a national necessity, it 
is indefensible to allow a minority 
to occupy very large dwelling-house 
plots while crowding the majority to 
the utmost possible degree. Without 
attempting mathematical equality, a 
democratic society should resolutely 
avoid both inhumanly high density 
and luxuriously low density. And to 
avoid the former is the more im- 
portant. 


Population and the Housing 
Programme 

The bearing of the new population 
forecasts on housing policy also re- 
quires study. Assuming an average 
household of 3 to 3} persons, an addi- 
tion of 6 million people in forty years 
involves about 1 -8 to 2 million homes 
over and above rebuilding and the re- 
lief of overcrowding. The amount of 
replacement or renewal of substand- 
ard ordecaying old homes is elastic, 
and willdepend on personal demands, 
national prosperity, and public policy. 
Something like 7 million of 15 to 154 
million Homes in stock survive from 
before 1914, and probably 3 million 
of these from before 1881. It is a crude 
but not extravagant guess that 3 to 34 
million of the pre-1914 dwellings 
should be replaced, and many others 
very substantially reconditioned, in 
the next twenty years. That implies a 
programme of replacement equiva- 
lent to 175,000 new houses a year. 
To this must be added about 58,000 a 
year for the increased population, 
and whatever is still necessary to 
overtake the existing shortage. 

Our present stock of 15 to 153 mil- 
lion dwellings seems arithmetically 


just sufficient for our present popula- 


tion of 50°3 million at 34 or 3} a 
household. But many well-off or week- 
ending families use two dwellings. 
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Allowing for these, local surpluses, 
and the percentage temporarily va- 
cant, there is probably still a national 
shortage of 750,000 to a million 
houses, possibly rather more. 

If the recent output of 300,000 
houses a year is maintained, giving 
priority to new families and the over- 
crowded, it would seem that the 
shortage could be overtaken, the 
added population provided for, and 
1? million of the old houses replaced, 
in ten years. Continuance of the same 
output for another seven years (to 
1975) could complete the replace- 
ment of about half the pre-1914 
houses. But there would probably still 
be 34 million houses at least sixty to 
ninety-five years old. The construc- 
tion industry need not think of con- 
traction this century. 


County Densities 

The LCC proposal to build a new 
town in Hampshire is certain to pro- 
duce the familiar local arguments: 
(a) that the site is of particularly high 
agricultural value; and (6) that the 
county is already over-populated. It 
would be churlish not to sympathize 
with rural resistances to overspill 
from cities ; but such judgements must 
be considered relatively. In the ab- 
sence of expert evidence we have no 
opinion on point (a). But on (4) the 
following figures are of interest: 

Hampshire (excluding Portsmouth 
and Winchester) has roundly 700,000 
people living on average at 0-72 an 
acre (or, including the two cities, 1°3 
an acre). 

London County has 3} million at 
about 44 an acre. 

Middlesex has 2} million at 16 an 
acre. 

Hertfordshire, now with 700,000 at 
over 1*5 an acre, is planned to go to 
over 2 an acre. 

Essex has a million already at over 
2 an acre. 

The rural and landward districts 
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of Great Britain have an average 
population density (1957) of 0-20 
persons an acre (1 person to 5 acres); 
England and Wales, 0-28 persons an 
acre (I person to 3-6 acres). 

The 7 conurbations and 7 other 
cities of over 275,000 have an average 
overall density of 12°5 persons an 
acre. 


New Town for South Holland 

A satellite town for the overspill 
and population growth of The Hague 
has just been approved by the Dutch 
Government. The problem of its sit- 
ing, very difficult in this crowded 
region, was described by Sir Frederic 
Osborn in The Times of 5 December 
1958. The site chosen (3,700 acres) is 
at Wilsveen, a few miles east of The 
Hague. The new town is to be plan- 
ned as an independent unit of 100,000 
with industry and office businesses. 


The New Towns Movement Abroad 


In industrial states the growth of 
cities continues alarmingly, and all 
are worried about it. Where national 
planning powers are strong, the crea- 
tion of new towns is being seriously 
discussed if not already in progress. 
No regular record of foreign pro- 
gress in this field is known to us, 
interesting as it would be. We have 
reported many foundations and defi- 
nite projects: in the Netherlands, 
West Germany, Italy, Australia, 
South Africa, the USSR, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Canada. Brazil is at 
work on a new capital. 

The absence of effective central or 
regional agencies, or perhaps the lack 
of organized advocacy, holds back 
new-town building in some countries 
that need it most—notably the USA, 
Japan, India, and several South 
American states. France is endea- 
vouring to decentralize industry from 
Paris to existing provincial towns. 
Spain has built many new villages, 
but not we think any new towns. 
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Everywhere, however, the British 
precedent has awakened keen interest 
and in intelligent circles a desire to 
emulate it. Though not formally 
organized, an international new 
towns movement exists and is gaining 
influence. 

The 1959 Diamond Jubilee of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 


New Towns and 


Recent research by Professor W. 
G. V. Balchin at University College, 
Swansea, suggests that there are at 
least fourteen towns in Britain which 
could become new university centres. 
The need for these arises from the fact 
that the country needs something like 
70,000 new student places in the next 
few years, and it is neither practicable 
nor desirable to expand the existing 
institutions to this extent. Beyond a 
certain size, universities, like cities, 
become unwieldy and cease to ex- 
hibit any true cohesion. Besides, 


many people feel that the presence of 


an institution of higher learning is 
beneficial to a town and it is time 
that this benefit was bestowed more 
widely. 

But Professor Balchin has a curious 
preference for towns with a historical 
background, like Shrewsbury or 
Truro, and does not seem to have 
considered the possibility of locating 
his universities in new or expanding 
towns. There are good reasons for 
studying history or archaeology in 
Canterbury or Carlisle, but one 
would think that there are equal ad- 
vantages for the pursuit of applied 
science or sociology in Crawley or 
Hemel Hempstead. The main re- 
quirement is space for learning and 


recreation and the accommodation of 
staff and students, and the presence of 
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tion, which will recall the part the 
Association has played in starting 
and spurring on this great movement, 
and in founding the International 
Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning, should be an occasion for an 
effort to consolidate world opinion 
and re-emphasize the necessity of new 
towns in the wider planning policy. 


New Universities 


a strong local interest to sponsor the 
new university (as in the case of the 
Potteries and North Staffordshire 
University College). Each unit 
should be self-contained and as 
nearly residential as possible. It 
should have a recognized sphere of 
influence—actual distance from the 
nearest other institution is not so im- 
portant. 

Applying these criteria, one could 
conceive of a new university spon- 
sored by Hertfordshire and the new 
towns of that area—perhaps located 
in and around one of the large man- 
sions in the neighbourhood. There 
might, or might not be, an initial con- 
nection with London University, as 
Royal Holloway College at Engle- 
field Green possesses. The main 
thing is to assist the process of the de- 
centralization of every aspect of life 
and work away from the great con- 
urbations, and to promote autono- 
mous local development. If ever the 
Midlands and South Lancashire 
have new towns, the incorporation 
of a new university into their ini- 
tial plans seems worth considering. 
Coventry has just taken the initiative 
in the same direction. Which will be 
the first new town to follow in the 
footsteps of that city, Stoke, and 
Brighton ? 

DAVID EVERSLEY 
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PROGRESS OF NEW Tas 











] ——— 
oo Corporation | Designated Population k 
Appointed | Area (acres)? | 
| Original Proposed At No. 4 New S 
31 Dec. origi compl 
1958 tradefpi Dec. | 
| est.) (appr (est 
| } In bra q fof fl 
Lonpon Rinc | | 
Basildon | Feb. 1949 | 7,834 | 25,000 80,000 46,500 2g (138 
| | TH 
Bracknell | Oct. 1949 _ | 1,860 55142 25,000 15,950 8386 (65 
| | 
Crawley | Feb. 1947 | 6,000 10,000 56,000 49,000 14385 (346 
| 
Harlow | May 1947 | 6,320 4,500 80,000 45,000 goho (361 
| | 
Hatfield | June 1948 2,340 | 8,500 25,000 17,500 10498 (29 
Hemel Hempstead | Mar. 1947 5,910 21,200 60,000 49,000 36h. (272 
Stevenage | Dec. 1946 6,100 7,000 60,000 33,500 14¢ ! 261 
| 
Welwyn | June 1948 4,317 | 18,500 50,000 31,250 5B (Qt 
OTHERS | 
Corby | May 1950 | 2,677 15,700 40,000 31,200 111Bo (192 
Cwmbran | Nov. 1949 | 3,160 12,000 35,000 24,500 153p2 (20 
| | 
Newton Aycliffe | July 1947 | 880 60 20,000 10,200 nondoy (61 
Peterlee Nov. 1948 2,350 93 30,000 10,000 mM (45 
| | 
SCOTLAND | 
East Kilbride | Aug. 1947 | 10,250 2,400 50,000 23,000 jy (56 
Glenrothes Oct. 1948 | 5,730 | 1,100 30,000 10,200 2 (29 
Cumbernauld | Feb. 1956 | 4,150 3,000 50,000 3,500 1qmone 
Total | 69,878 134,195 690,000 400,300 1 ,60qi2(1,972 
In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 2 Includes of college 
* A number of the shops existing before designation are no longer trading. + And mobilistooms. 
* These figures have been revised since 1957. + This does not include Phase I of the (fof Furt 


+ Phase II of the College of Further Education is also under construction. § Includinggs compl 
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v TAS TO DECEMBER 1958 


a a 








Sc Estimated Capital Expenditure 
45 Schools . 2 
by Development Corporation 
No. | New Shops No. before New Schools Under con- Housing Total 
origin completed designation completed struction since designation inc. housing 
trade Dec. 1958 31 Dec. 1958 31 Dec. 1958 | to 31 Dec. 1958 to 31 Dec. 1958 
(approg (est) (est.) (est. 
In bracky. ftof floor area) | (In brackets: number of school places ry f 
2g (138,510) | 6 (2,600) It (4,400) 2 (1,160 15,805,000 23.880,000 
| 
8:86 (65,040) | 4 (1,260) 6 (2,170) 1 (320 6,536,000 12,300,000 
14:f5 (346,000) * | 8 (840) 207(12,850) 4 (2,120 17,000,000 29,500,000 
| 
gag (361,124) | 5 (815) 15¢+4extns. 13+ 3 extns. 19,890,000 35,071,000 
(9,320) (1,360 
10488 (29,685) 4 (1,500) 6 (2,640) 2 (590 4,000,000 6,040,000 
| 3602 (272,000) II (3,520) 17+1 extn.4 3 (1,160 16,000,000 25,700,000 
| (6,620) 
140h' (261,127) 4 (780) 19+ 1 extn. 2 (640 14,000,000 26,860,000 
(7,460) 
518 (91,970) | 5 (2,040) 10 (3,710) I 5,770,000 12,010,000 
(not known 
1110 (192,953) 7 (2,940) 10 (3,170) none 5,250,000 7,000,000 
152 (20,131) | 6 (2,269) 8 (3,090) 3 (1.480 5,653,500 8,515,000 
. 
nond 0§ (61,992) none 5 (1,830) none 5,171,000 6,800,000 
iM = (45,752) none 7 (1,970) none 5,084,000 7,233,000 
194 (56,600) I (400) 5 (3,780) 3 (2,040 12,313,500 16,071,500 
2 (29,994) I (200) 4 (2,525) I 160 3,790,500 5,261,500 
1qmone 3 (515) I (320) 1 (500 396,000 730,000 
& 
1 ,60q§12(1,972,878) 65 (19,679) 144 (65,855) 24 (11.5304 136,659,500 222,972,000 
+6 extns. +3 extns. 
—- 
i Source: Development Corporations 
ides te@l college. 
d_ mobifistooms. ®° This figure refers to corporation development only. 


f the @Rof Further Education now in use. 
cludingfs completed but not yet let. 
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NEW TOWNS: BALANCE SHEEWGt 
| 1 | 2 | ‘ | 5 a i 


























| 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 7 
Government Sundry | Repairs Surplus Surplu Balance Freeh dings 
Advances Creditors Fund, etc.* on on Sheet Land anil, pi ed? 
| (Less Repay- | | Disposals General Totals* Site Wor ‘ 
ments)" | Revenue 
| £000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 L000 0) 
Basildon | 20,262 | 559 132 | 20,953 3,462) 290 
| | / 
Bracknell | 10,202 454 72 «| 23 10,751 15951 993 
Crawley | 28,329 880 152 | 29,362 1,631} | 604 
Harlow |} 31,285 1,211 216 | 111 32,824 3,211) 99g 
2 d/ 
| | 
Hatfield | 5,615 158 97 | 5,870 9581 180 
| 2 | 
Hemel Hempstead | 22,670 1,098 94 | 29 23,891 3,781) box 
‘ : : 7 
| 
Stevenage | 23,133 1,149 | 120 | 24,402 3,016) aa9 
| | | eb. 
| | | 
Welwyn | 10,518 356 | 47 | 117 11,037 2,924) i o14 
| Vv 
| | i 
Total London Ring | 152,014 5,865 | 930 | 169 [11 159,090 23.5704 5,786 
| | 
Corby 55755 | 260 | 59 6,074 1,023) 16 
| | . 
Cwmbran 7,277 | 328 79 I 7,685 1,53 0 
| | 2 
Newton Aycliffe 6,259 | 42 71 6,371 80 14 
| 
Peterlee | 6,431 264 25 - 6,719 1,115) 9g 
| | | 
Total E. & W. | 177,736 6,759 1,164 170 I1I 185,939 28,050) 5 B29 
East Kilbride | 14,938 619 53 | 15,610 3.408) 18> 
| 
Glenrothes | 45548 240 | 25 | 6 1,819 Ll lene 
. | | 
ae ner P 282 cn &, 
Cumbernauld | 345 37 | | 382 9 3 
| | | i 
Total G.B. | 197,567 | 7,655 | 1,242 | 176 111 206,750 32,2058 § 106 
3 —_1__ 
' Total advances received £200,300,000; repaid £2,734,000. Repaid during year £727,000. 8H 
2 c wate . a eT, Sas } buildis 
Anche s “Other provisions’ £71,669. be 
* Minor divergences from totals and cross-totals due to rounding off to nearest £ooo. ) "In 
* Freehold land and buildings £6,748,000; Site development works £25.516,000. s *Se 


5 - 9 . 
° Includes houses purchased £3,339,000. Ac 
eS OF 
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ae 
— | | 
7 Ts 9 he eel 12 |} 13 m4 6| (15 16 17 
Freeholi sidings | Buildings | Furniture | General | Ancillary | Deprecia Deficien Loans to Stocks, fccum. 
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Source: Reports of Development Corporations (HMSO 


vs *Housing £116,910.000; Industrial buildings £16,442,000; Commercial £7,315,000; Other 
buildings £769,000. 
‘Includes contributions to local authorities £1,881,000. 
* Sewerage £11,760,000; Water £1,207,000; Main roads £2,090,000; Other items £31,000. 
-* Accumulated deficiencies on Revenue a/c (less Harlow surplus £111,000) £2,461,000. Deficien- 
ces on Ancillary undertakings a/c £3,346,000. 
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NEW TOWNS IN 1958: GROWTH AND FINANCE 


Tables on pages 26~—9 contain fig- 
ures kindly supplied to us by the 
development corporations of progress 
up to 31 December 1958. Having 
been made some weeks in advance, 
these estimates are not exact, but 
should be a close approximation. 

The figures below of growth in the 
calendar year 1958 are the differ- 
ences between the totals at December 
1958and inthe 1957 tables (inour issue 
of January 1958). For various reasons, 
these one-year figures are subject to a 
wider margin of error: possibly 5 to 7 
per cent. 

(Figures in brackets are for the 
year 1957, and subject to a like 
margin of error.) 


Growth During the Year 

Added population, 34,630 (44,940). 

New houses added, 10,630 (12,380). 

New shops added, 299 (293). 

School places added, 10,600 (11,298). 

New factory space, 1,242,000 sq. ft 
(1,888,000 sq. ft). 

Added employees, 6,850 (4,350). 

Capital expenditure, £27-9 million 
(£25-2 million). 

Capital expenditure on _ housing, 
£15°6 million (£15 million). 


Towns Nearing Completion 


The decline in a number of towns 
of the rate of building is no doubt 
due mainly to the credit squeeze. But 
there is probably also some deliberate 
slowing down of housing in towns 
nearing completion: notably Craw- 
ley, now within 6,000 of its originally 
intended population. 

The eight London towns, which at 
December 1958 had housed about 
187,850 persons in about 61,650 new 
houses, completed about 7,450 in 
1958 (as against about 9,530 in 1957). 
The four other towns in E. & W. 


completed about 1,750 (1,860), and 
the three in Scotland about 1,440 
(990). 


Financial Results to March 1958 

Figures in the latest published 
accounts* are tabled on pages 30-1. 
For the twelve towns in England and 
Wales the deficit for the year on 
revenue and ancillary accounts was 
£919,000 (£642,000 the year before), 
bringing the total accumulated de- 
ficit to £4°47 million. Deducting 
interest on capital not yet fructified 
would reduce the net accumulated 
deficit to £2-44 million, and the net 
deficit for the year to £464,000 
(£185,000). 

This is disappointing, especially as 
a small surplus on the 1956-7 revenue 
accounts has given place to a small 
deficit. Together the twelve towns are 
still 0-28 per cent short of paying full 
rates of interest on capital invested. 

However, a deficit of £464,000 
amounts to about £8 15s. per house 
built by the corporations. Adding the 
Exchequer housing subsidy of £30-2, 
the current “‘loss’”’ per house is £40 
a year, while assets of considerable 
future value are being created. 

On high flats in cities Exchequer 
and local subsidies would be £90 or 
more a year. By comparison with any 
possible other way of housing the new 
towns are good business; but we 
should like to see more of them show- 
ing a positive revenue surplus. 

The three Scottish towns, on the 
same basis of calculation, increased 
their net deficit by £309,000 in the 
year (£222,000). We have not in 
their case attempted to cost the high- 
density alternative. 

* Reports of Devclo{m-nt Corpcrations to 31 


March 1958. HMSO. England and Wales, 
225. Scotland, 7s. 
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LOCAL SHOPPING CENTRES 





, ‘ 7 aM att 2 SEC am . 
View into the pedestrian court of the second local shopping centre in Woodside, Glenrothes. 


This group contains twelve shops, a kiosk, and a community hall seating 240. There are flats 
and maisonettes above the shops. 





D. L. Buckland 


A curved terrace of twenty shops in Tilgate neighbourhood shopping centre, Crawley. 
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THE NEW TOWNS IN 1958 


Summaries of progress and interesting events in the fifteen new 
towns during 1958. Statistical reports appear on pp. 26-9. 


Basildon 


There is a growing local civic pride 
and confidence in Basildon as a plea- 
sant town. Success is claimed for the 
““mews”’ type of housing layout with 
access for traders from rear garage 
yards, and it is to be used in much 
future development. Brackets are 


fitted below eaves at the back of 


dwellings to reduce the unsightliness 
of television aerials. A second house- 
rent increase became operative in 
April. Demand for allotments re- 
mains considerable and all are let 
at economic rents. During 1958 the 
town centre market and first shops 
opened and offices are now being 
built. Neighbourhood shops are keep- 
ing pace with industry and housing. 
An assembly hall in the town centre is 
to be financed by private capital. 


Bracknell 


During 1958 the town’s largest 
factory (247,476 sq. ft on 10 acres) for 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Ltd was occu- 
pied. The Reading Co-operative 
Society has opened a departmental 
store of 30,000 sq. ft in the towncentre. 
Bracknell Art Guild held its first open 
air exhibition. Provision of a large 
hall is now an urgent need. A Brack- 
nell Advisory Youth Committee has 
been set up to work with the local 
education authority and a Youth 
Master Plan has been produced. The 
corporation, for social and economic 
reasons, wants the population limit 
raised to 40,000, and ultimately by 
natural expansion, to 54,000. In 1959 
a start will be made on Berkshire 
CC medical clinic. 


Crawley 
H.M. the Queen and Prince Philip 


visited Crawley in June and opened 
the College of Further Education. 
Gossops Green, last of the nine resi- 
dential areas, is now being developed. 
The corporation has used the services 
of ninety-one firms of architects. The 
corporation, West Sussex CC, Craw- 
ley Industrial Group and individual 
employers are giving study to ap- 
prenticeships and _ all 


cars has been reserved in the town 


centre. Crawley has an average of 


1 shop to 110 persons (national aver- 
age 1 to 68). The new Crawley Hos- 
pital, on the site of the existing hos- 
pital, is to begin in 1959. Now that 
thecorporation’s building programme 
is coming to an end, subsidized hous- 
ing is restricted to key personnel and 
industrialists are asked to get their 
labour locally. New factories are 
selected which employ mostly young 
people and women. 


Harlow 


Harlow claims the highest birth 
rate in the country (twice the national 
average) and nearly 40 per cent of the 
population is under fifteen. Much 
thought is being given to plans for 
meeting the exceptional future needs 
of an abnormal proportion of teen- 
agers. A site for a sports and training 
centre is to be leased for ninety-nine 
years to a non-profit-making com- 
pany. There are ten dramatic socie- 
ties in Harlow and clear evidence of a 
strong musical and choral tradition 
arising in the schools. Site works have 


aspects of 
juvenile employment. Space for 2,000 
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G. L. Blake 


New public house at Longmeadow, Stevenage. Architects: Moore, Simpson and Cleverly. 


begun for the new hospital. Courses 


in the first part of the College of 


Further Education began in Sep- 
tember. The town centre is develop- 
ing into a regional centre, and the 
outstanding requirement now is for 
major office organizations to move to 
the town. 


Hatfield 


Fifty-three per cent of dwellings 
now completed have been let to em- 


ployees of the de Havilland group of 


companies. The first town centre 
shops have opened. Additional fac- 
tories have been built to provide some 
alternative employment but no furth- 
er large-scale industrial development 
is contemplated. 


Hemel Hempstead 


The growing demand for private 
garages has necessitated a reassess- 
ment. Present trends suggest that it 
would be unwise to plan ahead for 


less than eighty garages per hundred 
houses, of which fifty should be built 
now and the remainder as demand 
arises. The second stage of the town 
centre is now well advanced. A youth 
club with a coffee bar has been open- 
ed. The corporation has let over 
40,000 sq. ft of office space and two 
more 30,000 sq. ft blocks are to be 
built. 


S tevenage 


As reported elsewhere good pro- 
gress has been made on the first phase 
of the town centre. The unique de- 
sign has demanded special considera- 
tions in landscaping and some mature 
trees have been retained within the 
paved area. Schemes for improving 
the appearance of the Great North 
Road (the front door of Stevenage 
have made progress. The corporation 
has plans for office blocks ready to 
proceed as soon as prospective ten- 
ants come forward. In 1959 there will 
be a Stevenage Youth Festival. The 
Gulbenkian Trust are setting up a 
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NEW FACTORIES 





Typical factory in No. 1 Industrial Area, Basildon. 








Nest factories at Nerston Industrial Area, East Kilbride. 
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committee to investigate the needs of 


young people in Stevenage. 


Welwyn Garden City 


‘“‘At no time in the last ten years 
have we (the development corpora- 
tion) been able to convince ourselves 
that given freedom of choice more 
than 5 per cent of households would 
wish to live in a flat and assuming 


there eventually will be a freedom of 


choice we have been cautious in flat 
provision which stands at 9 per cent in 
Welwyn Garden City and 12 per cent 
in Hatfield.” 50,000 sq. ft of office 
space in WGC has been let without 
difficulty. The new general hospital 
has started building. The Co-opera- 
tive Society’s department store is now 
trading. At Digswell House six artists, 
five sculptors and a painter, are now 
in residence in separate units, sharing 
studios, kilns, and other facilities. 


Corby 


Preliminary investigation has been 
made into the possibility of redevelop- 
ing a small residential area in the old 
village, by adding some new houses 
and by improving the remainder. But 
at current borrowing rates the pro- 


ject was found too expensive and had 


to be postponed. More manufactur- 
ing industry for men workers is a 
newly urgent matter, and the cor- 
poration undertook a vigorous ad- 
vertising campaign during the au- 
tumn. Corby benefits by the wide 
range of facilities provided at Stew- 
arts and Lloyds Recreation Club, 
which are available to all employees 
and their families. 


Cwmbran 


The first eighteen shops in the town 
centre are now trading and forty-five 
shops are now in construction. New 
industry providing diversity would be 


37 
most welcome. Two of the older in- 
dustries (tinplate works) have closed. 
The standard of maintenance of gar- 
dens in the new town is generally 
high and is accompanied by a con- 
tinuing demand for allotments. 


Newton Aycliffe 
A block with four shops on the 
ground floor and three floors of 
offices above, surmounted by a clock 
tower, will be completed in spring 
1959. The corporation has not yet 
succeeded in interesting private enter- 
prise in the provision of a cinema and 

other places of entertainment. 


Peterlee 


Only twenty-eight houses have 
been affected by mining subsidence 
and this speaks highly of the effective- 
ness of the co-operation between the 
corporation and the National Coal 
Board. The first stage of the town 
centre has been completed. Inquiries 
have been received for offices to rent 
and it is hoped to build some soon. 


- Cumbernauld 


The corporation continue to lay 
especial stress upon the importance 
of their being authorized to build 
“advance” factories to attract not 
only new industries but established 
industries which may be looking for 
newsites. Further investigation, study, 
and analysis for the preparation of the 
“Preliminary Planning Proposals’, 
have continued during the year, while 
at the same time house building and 
site servicing in the Kildrum area 
have been proceeding. The first house 
was opened on 28 March. Neigh- 
bourhood planning is not being 
adopted in this new Scottish town. 
Sites for new primary schools have 
been agreed and a temporary school 
provided. The adaptation of Cum- 
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NEW HOUSING 





John Chear 


Houses built for sale by Welwyn Garden City Development Corporation at Graysfield. 





Terrace housing at Sycamore Avenue, Hatfield, designed by Basil Spence and Partners. 
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bernauld House as the corporation’s 
headquarters is now proceeding and 
a new office block for the staff is in 
occupation. 


East Kilbride 

A new hotel has been built in the 
town centre. In 1959 Kraft Cheese 
and J. Lyons depots will be com- 
pleted. Office businesses have not so 
far been obtained but would be wel- 
come. The need for a dance hall, 
cinema and swimming pool increases 
yearly. There is difficulty in keeping 
up with the demand for lock-up 
garages; one in every four households 
now requires a garage, as against the 
original estimate of one in ten. 


Glenrothes 


During the year an overspill agree- 
ment with Glasgow under the Hous- 
ing and Town Development (Scot- 
land) Act 1957 was approved by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland and 
signed. Eighteen hundred houses are 
to be provided under this agreement. 
Additional industrial enterprises are 
now being encouraged to open up in 
Glenrothes to balance employment. 


Fifty different types and sizes of 


dwellings have been erected with 
great variety of site grouping. Pro- 
gress continues with the community 
centre for the Coal Industry Social 
Welfare Organization. The Glen- 
rothes Community Association has 
recently shown increased vitality and 





G. L. Blake 


Pedestrian and cycle underpass, and railway 
bridge at Stevenage. 


continues publication of the Glen- 
rothes Bulletin, a good quality monthly 
magazine with a circulation of 1,000. 
The corporation is trying to interest 
children in the protection of trees, 
woods, and general amenities by com- 
petitions in schools and by general 
propaganda. Many favourable com- 
ments are made on the high standard 
of cultivation of flowers and vege- 
ables and the beauty resulting from 
so many well-laid-out gardens. 


What, Indeed? 


Conversation at the Planning Centre 


DISTINGUISHED EUROPEAN PLANNER (a/fler visiting a number of housing develop- 
ments in new towns and suburbs) : | cannot understand why you in England do not 


build many more blocks of flats. 


COMMON OR GARDEN ENGLISH PLANNER (apologetically) : Well, you see, we find 
that 95 per cent of working people prefer one-family houses. 
D.E.P. (genuinely puzzled): What has that got to do with it ? 
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FUTURE OWNERSHIP OF NEW TOWNS 


The New Towns Bill is now under 
consideration. In the House of Com- 
mons debate (1 December 1958) it 
was opposed by Labour members 
and on a division the second reading 
was carried by 286 votes to 251— 
Government majority thirty-five. The 
Act of 1946 had provided for the 
ultimate transfer of the assets of the 
towns to their local authorities. The 
Opposition speakers objected to the 
proposal of the Bill to set up a Govern- 
ment Commission to take over the 
assets, on the ground that this would 
be undemocratic. Fears were also ex- 
pressed that the central machinery 
would be remote and inefficient, that 
the towns would continue to be 
meanly treated in community facili- 
ties and amenities, and that parts of 
the estates might be sold off. 

The Government spokesmen as- 
sured the House that the proposed 
Commission was not to be a “‘dis- 
posals board’. It should be a good 
landlord, and as a big one could be 
expected to help in providing such 
things as playing fields and buildings 
for community purposes. The Com- 
mission would be free to delegate 
some of its functions to the local 
committees to be set up under the 
Bill. Much would depend on the skill 
with which the members of the Com- 
mission were selected. 

Both the Ministers who took part in 
this debate (Mr Henry Brooke and 
Mr J. R. Bevins) regarded the Bill as 
strictly limited to the “second stage” 
of development, when planned im- 
migration had been substantially 


completed, and the new towns were 
settling down. The question of ulti- 
mate ownership was one that it 
would be premature to settle now. 


The TCPA, in its memorandum of 


May 1958tothe Minister (MrBrooke), 
printed in our June issue, also dis- 
tinguished this ‘“‘second stage’’, but 
advised that development corpora- 
tions, perhaps in some cases amal- 
gamated or with reduced staffs, 
should be kept in being to handle it. 

The division between the parties is 
a sharp one, and is not likely to be 
bridged by argument. Few would dis- 
agree, however, that assuming the 
Bill goes through and a central com- 
mission is set up, the critical questions 
will be the fundamental estate de- 
velopment and management policy 
of the Commission, the quality of its 
personnel, the kind of local manage- 
ment committees set up and _ the 
responsibility given to them, and the 
extent to which the new town com- 
munities will share financially in the 
prosperity of the estates. 


We have little doubt that most of 


the new town estates, if the values 
and revenues of their shopping and 
business centres are conserved by a 
sound policy, will at no distant date 
show considerable revenue surpluses. 
(A valuation of partially developed 


sites might well show that some of 


them are well “out of the red’’.) The 
inhabitants ought to go at least 
“50-50” with the Treasury when that 
happy day arrives. And it is good 
estate policy to gain their enthusiasm 
by telling them so. 


¢ oleridge on Dr Johnson 


‘Johnson had neither eye nor ear; for nature, therefore, he cared, as he 
knew, nothing. His knowledge of town life was minute; but even that was im- 
perfect, as not being contrasted with the better life of the country.” —SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834): Table Talk (1835). 
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BUS TRANSPORT IN NEW TOWNS 


This article, by an officer of the London Transport Executive, 
argues that the new towns are not so planned as to help passenger 


transport. Shops near homes, immature entertainment centres, 


exceptionally numerous children, many car owners, and room to 


park, keep bus services infrequent, while the placing of factories 


and schools creates peak loads. How planning could help to make 


transport pay is discussed. 


ONDON TRANSPORT is_ respon- 
L sible for the provision of road 
passenger transport services in 
six of the eight new towns in the Lon- 
don area. In Stevenage, Welwyn, and 
Hatfield the responsibility rests solely 
with London Transport; in Crawley 
it is shared with Southdown Motor 
Services Ltd and in Hemel Hemp- 
stead and Harlow some services are 
provided by other operators. 


Chance to Plan for Transport 

The creation of these entirely new 
communities gave the town planners 
the chance of translating into prac- 
tice their theories of how towns 
should be planned and built for 
gracious living. So far as the public 
passenger transport services were 
concerned, there was the opportunity 
of so planning the layout of the town, 
the juxtaposition of the various activi- 
ties which give rise to traffic, the re- 
lationship for example of home and 
workplace and school, that with the 
provision of an adequate and well- 
designed road system efficient and 
profitable public passenger transport 
services could be provided. For the 
transport operator the desiderata are, 
in brief, good roads penetrating the 
hearts of the neighbourhood units 
and the industrial and shopping areas, 
and linking them directly with each 
other; and a pattern of development 


by J. D. GC. CHURCHILL 
that will result in sustained and 
evenly balanced traffic flows in both 
directions with a minimum of “‘peak- 
ing’’. In other words, the evils, not in- 
frequently met in the past, would be 
avoided of operators being unable to 
run services urgently needed perhaps 
in some new housing estate dumped 
down in the countryside with unsuit- 
able and circuitous roads inside, and 
inadequate access roads _ outside. 
There was also the opportunity to 
earmark sites for bus garages whence 
the services could operate with a 
minimum of waste, and to agree the 
location of bus lay-bys and bus 
stations. * 


Disappointing Results 


That the new towns are now for the 
most part over half-way towards 
completion affords the opportunity 
to consider whether planning, so far 
as the provision of public road trans- 
port services is concerned, has been 
successful. The task was not simple. 
There could be no hard-and-fast rules, 
though there are certain principles 
of universal application. Each town 
differs from the others in geography, 
and in architectural design and in- 
spiration, as well as in other ways. 
Nevertheless, even though close re- 
lations were established, and con- 
tinue, between London Transport 
and the various development cor- 
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porations, it must be confessed that 
results have generally not turned out 
as well as might reasonably have been 
expected, either by the travelling pub- 
lic or by London Transport. This 
generalization does not apply to the 
Green Line coach routes linking the 
new towns with London; on these a 
satisfactory traffic has been built up 
with central London, and with the 
suburbs, of new towns’ folk revisiting 


their old homes and the circle of 


friends and relations they left behind. 

The traffics on the bus services with- 
in the new towns, however, are not 
so satisfactory. Most new town resi- 
dents, coming from London, were 
used to frequent bus services and were 
disappointed to find that services in 
the new towns are widely spaced. This 
attitude was perhaps only natural, 
but it could not have been otherwise. 
The density of population in the new 
towns is generally too low to support 
close-interval services. The additional 
bus services provided in the six new 
towns do not as yet pay their way; in 
the majority of cases, not even work- 
ing expenses are covered. There is a 
high level of travel in the morning and 
evening to and from work and a very 
low level of traffic at other times of the 
day, so that it is impossible for all the 
vehicles and crews required in the 
peak periods to be found profitable 
employment at other times. How has 
this unsatisfactory situation on the 
buses come about ? 


High Peaks and Infrequent Services 
There was, as already stated, con- 
sultation and co-ordination in the 
planning stage. The transport au- 
thorities were asked in the first place, 
before the sites of the new towns were 
decided upon, for their views on the 
adequacy of rail communications. 
Later, the master plans were present- 
ed to London Transport for comment 
and discussion, and consultation and 
collaboration from then onwards were 
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close, but were in effect limited to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the roads 
for bus services. Such fundamental 
questions as the siting of industrial 
areas in relation to the town centre 
and the residential areas, the location 
of grammar and other secondary 


schools, and consequently the plan of 


the road system, had already been de- 
cided before consultation with the 
transport authority. 

The pattern of the new towns, 
which determines the volume and 
distribution of traffic, was thus fixed. 
But many town planning principles 
underlying the new town concept 
automatically encourage peak traffic 


and restrict traffic at other times of 


the day. Peak traffics, inevitably 
heavy if all sources of industrial em- 
ployment are gathered together in 
one place, too frequently have added 
to them large numbers of schoolchil- 
dren setting off for school at the same 
time as their fathers, and sometimes 
their mothers, go to office or factory. 
Modern factory processes, in the light 
engineering industry for example, are 
in many cases today quite innocuous 


and unobjectionable on grounds of 


noise, smell, and general amenity. 
Housed in attractive premises they 
would, it might be thought, be quite 
acceptable among the houses. Set in 
the right places, they could generate a 
traffic against the main flow in the 
peak hours. One planner at any rate 
thought so.* Similarly schools, if built 
in one place, can add to the peak 
traffic flow, but set down in another 
could provide a counter—and more 
balanced flow. 


Shopping: The Housewives’ Choice 
The arrangement of local shops for 
daily shopping within each area, and 
of a further larger array of shops for 
weekly shopping within each neigh- 
bourhood, all generally within walk- 


* Industry in Towns, by G. C. Logie: Allen 
& Unwin. 
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ing distance of home, may suit the 
housewife, but it deprives public 
transport of profitable off-peak traffic, 
and hence curbs the general develop- 
ment of the services. Only the rela- 
tively infrequent visit to the larger 
shops in the town centre may involve 
public transport. Again, most of the 
services needed in the new towns 
operate on short routes at com- 
paratively wide frequencies; in such 
circumstances, “‘wheel turning”’ time 
when money can be earned is gener- 
ally proportionately low and waste 
time high. Then, the town centres are 
not fully developed. In many cases, 
there are as yet no cinemas, halls, and 
recreational centres to serve the new 
towns as a whole, and the traffic that 
they would attract is, of course, not 
yet there. 


Proportion of Children 

There are other factors which tend 
to discourage traffic in the new towns. 
In the first place the new town popu- 
lations conform, at the moment, to a 
different pattern from the population 
at large. The prospect of migration 
from London to one of the new towns 
naturally appeals to the young and 
more venturesome elements in the 


population, and the proportion of 


young parents with young children in 
the new towns is appreciably higher 
than is to be found elsewhere; the 
proportion of older people, particu- 
larly the retired, is correspondingly 
very much smaller. The figures given 
below for Crawley new town, in 
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comparison with Greater London, 
illustrate these differences. 

With such a very high proportion 
of young children, and with a great 
many of the young adults doubtless 
pre-occupied with family responsi- 
bilities, the proportion of the new 
town population able to get “‘out and 
about” is much more limited than 
elsewhere in London. This situation 
will, of course, right itselfin time. 


High Earning and Cars 

The new town populations are also 
better off and consequently, although 
rents are higher, better able to afford 
private cars and other means of per- 
sonal transport than other London- 
ers. The following social classifica- 
tion of new entrants to Crawley new 
town in the fifteen months between 
April 1957 and June 1958 illustrates 
this point (see table on page 44). 
This trend for the new town popula- 
tions to be better off is corroborated 
by information from the London 
Travel Survey carried out by London 
Transport in 1954. In the new town 
of Hemel Hempstead, 43 per cent of 
heads of households in the new part of 
the town at that time earned over £10 
per week but only 22 per cent in the 
old part of the town. Even in 1954, 
the level of car ownership in “new” 
Hemel Hempstead was proportion- 
ately higher than in Greater London. 
It is common experience in the new 
towns that garage requirements have 
been underestimated and provision is 
having to be increased substantially. 


AGE GROUPS IN CRAWLEY NEW TOWN AND GREATER LONDON 


Crawley 
(30 June 1958) 


Age Group 


O-4 15° 
5-14 19° 
15-44 53° 
45-64 9° 
65+ 2° 

100 


3 
9 
I 
4 
3 


Greater London 
(30 June 1957) 
6°8 
14°3 
41°0 
26°5 
114 


100 








Head of Household 


Professional 
Intermediate 
Skilled craftsmen 
and clerical 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 


Subsidizing the Car Owner? 

In all the new towns liberal pro- 
vision has rightly been made for cars 
to park in and around the town 
centres and for loading and unloading 
by commercial vehicles to take place 
in service roads clear of the main 
thoroughfares. All this has spelt the 
absence of traffic congestion. But car 


parking, so far as I am aware, is free of 


charge. Whether it is right for valu- 
able land to be set aside for use as free 
garage space by car owners is debat- 
able. What is certain is that by sub- 
sidizing the private car owner, who 
must come from the more well-to-do 
element of the community, the small 
off-peak traffic that is available to the 
transport operator is further eroded, 
a process which must continue as car 
ownership spreads. 





CRAWLEY: CLASSIFICATION OF NEW ENTRANTS 
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Greater London 


Crawley (1951 census) 
Per cent Per cent 
3°5 4°6 
18-0 18-9 
65°6 52°8 
6:8 1I'5 
6-1 12°2 
100 100 


Public transport in this country is 
not a sccial service. It is required to 
conform to sound commercial prin- 
ciples and to pay its way. If it is de- 
sirable on social grounds to enable 
the people of the new towns to go 
about their daily affairs with a mini- 
mum recourse to transport, it is 
equally in the public interest for the 
operator to be able to cater for what 
travel needs do exist in an effective 
and an efficient manner; public 
transport must be able to compete on 
level terms with private transport. 
While, at the moment, the services 
are running generally at a loss, in 
some cases heavy, traffics will un- 
doubtedly improve as the new towns 
approach maturity, but the day when 
the services will be paying their way 
seems still to be distant. 


ru 


Chauldon Hall, recently opened community centre serving a neighbourhood of about 5,000 


people at Hemel Hempstead. 
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A HOUSING MANAGER’S VIEWS 


Housing management in a new town has the same aims and many of 


the same problems as anywhere else, but there are some aspects 


which are particularly important. The housing manager of 


Stevenage here describes some of the problems that arise. 


HE HOUSING management staff 

is the first contact that prospec- 

tive tenants have with the de- 

velopment corporation. It is a very 

important moment in the life of the 

family and the impression, whether 
good or bad, will be lasting. 

In Stevenage we arrange for hus- 
band and wife to visit the new town to 
see the different types of houses being 
completed and to have a personal in- 
terview to discuss their special pre- 
ferences or problems, i.e. desire for 
large or small gardens, nearness to 
shops, or on the outskirts of the de- 
velopment, and so on. The final allo- 
cation of houses must also aim at get- 


by M. R. TABOR 


ting congenial neighbours next to 
each other. This is possibly mostly 
luck—perhaps all we can do is to keep 
bad mistakes to a minimum and, 
when made, correct them by trans- 
fers afterwards. 


The Human Element 

It is not always easy to keep the 
machine running efficiently—the 
houses let as soon as they are com- 
pleted—and, at the same time, allow 
for the human element. There are 
changes of plan, sudden crises; one 
family must get in earlier because 
they are being turned out—another 
because a baby is expected. On the 


Terrace housing at Easthampstead, Bracknell. Architect: E. A. Ferriby, ARIBA. 


Kennet Studio 
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Two and three-bedroom houses designed by Harlow Development Corporation Design 
Group in Rectory Wood, Harlow. 


other hand, housing completions are 
often delayed by weather, strikes, or 
just the idiosyncrasies of the con- 
tractor. It needs flexibility and pati- 
ence to deal with each individual 
problem as it arises. 

The settling in, or settling down, 
process is easy for some families and 
very difficult for others. It is mainly a 
personal matter that each deals with 
in its own way. The housing assis- 
tants can help by calling soon after 
the move, answering any queries, and 
generally having a friendly chat. The 
same assistant will call for the rent 
and report anything that needs doing. 
New houses have teething troubles 
which can be very worrying to the 
new householder if not dealt with 
promptly. If there are delays the 
reason must be given. People in new 
and strange surroundings are apt to 
suspect “‘authority” of a “‘couldn’t 


care less’ attitude unless they can 
contact someone they know, who can 
tell them what is happening. 


The “Link” or the “Buffer” 

The housing manager is always the 
link, or the buffer, whichever way 
you look at it, between landlord and 
tenant. In a new town the housing 
manager also has to be the link be- 
tween planner and consumer. We all 
want variety and experiment in the 
new towns and it is essential that in- 
formation should be fed back to the 
planners as to how things work out in 
practice. Which design of house is 
generally popular, which is very well 
liked by a few, and which is disliked 
by all. What innovations are wel- 
comed when people get used to them 
and which just do not work. What 
extras are worth paying for. What 
proportion of families are willing to 
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In the paddling pool at Broadfield Primary School, Hemel Hempstead. 
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pay more for a better house—and how 
much more. The choice of house by 
prospective tenants and their com- 
ments—tenants’ comments after they 
have settled down and requests for 
transfers to other houses—give the 
basis of this information. It has to be 
examined carefully, however. One 
mistake in a house may make it un- 
popular when there are, in fact, many 
popular features. 


Front Gardens 


One of the problems in the new 
towns is to balance the tenants’ desire 
for individuality and self-expression 


Semi-detached houses at Easthampstead, Bracknell. Architect: E. A. Ferriby, ARIBA. 
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with the architects’ striving for har- 
mony in the street picture. It is not 
always an easy balance to achieve. 
Particularly difficult is the question 
of front gardens, hedges, gates, and so 
on. The housing assistant has to con- 
vince the tenant that restrictions are 
reasonable and that it is not just red 
tape and officialdom. Not always an 
easy task, but much easier if the right 
relations have been established. 

These are some of the many prob- 
lems of housing management in a 
new town. Another, perhaps the most 
difficult of all, is lack of time to do all 
that needs doing. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN NEW TOWNS 


In spite of handicaps caused by lack of facilities public libraries 
are playing a full part in the development of cultural life in the new 


towns. In this article the county librarian of Hertfordshire describes 


the service provided in Hertfordshire’s four new towns. 


HE ENORMOUS and invaluable 
contribution that a fully de- 
veloped public library service 
can make to the cultural life of all the 
new towns in Great Britain is, so far, 
in every instance potential rather 
than actual. When good, spacious, 
well-sited library buildings have been 
provided, not only will the books they 
contain stimulate and help the people 
that read them, but they will be na- 
tural centres for the encouragement 
of all the cultural activities of the 
towns. 


The public library service is one of 


the very few services provided by local 
authorities to be financed entirely 


from the local rate, without benefit of 


state grants. No doubt this is one rea- 
son, the series of natiomal financial 


by L. V. PAULIN 
crises and “‘credit squeezes”’ being an- 
other, why no new town in the coun- 
try has yet achieved an adequate, 
complete new central library build- 
ing by means of which the demands of 
readers can be properly met. Yet this 
lack of facilities for a service generally 
acknowledged to be of the greatest 
value both educationally and cultur- 
ally seems at times almost inexplic- 
able, especially in view of the other 
public buildings which are erected 
for example secondary schools, each 
one of which (quite rightly) has a 
well-appointed library, often indeed 
a larger one than the temporary 
makeshift which has to serve as a 
public library for the whole com- 
munity. 

The vast majority of the people 


< 


The counter and part of the adult lending library in the first phase of Hemel Hempstead’s 
new central library. 





G. L. Blake 
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moving into Hertfordshire’s four new 
towns—Stevenage, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Welwyn Garden City, and 
Hatfield—come from London, where 
they have been used to having easy 
access to good public libraries which 
they have taken for granted. Many 
inquiries are received from the immi- 
grants as to what the county library 
can offer. The true readers among 
them soon realize that it is the books 
rather than the buildings that matter, 
and that even a temporary hut used 
as a library can contain a good, var- 
ied, and up-to-date bookstock, which 
has moreover the whole scope of the 
county library’s 800,000 books to re- 
inforce it. The outlying parts of the 
new towns are at some distance from 
the libraries, so that the incoming 
Londoners have initially to overcome 
their inherent unwillingness to use 
their legs, but evidently they find it 
well worth while as all the libraries 
are kept extremely busy. There is an 
enormous demand for books for chil- 
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G. L. Blake 
Hemel Hempstead central library. This was opened in 1957 and an extension is urgently 
required. 


dren, owing to the high proportion of 
the population who are of school age 
or less. 


Mobile Libraries for Neighbourhoods 


The general layout ofa new town is 
not ideal for planning the library ser- 
vice. Obviously a large central library 
is needed, if possible in or near the 
main civic and shopping centre of the 
town, but what of the various neigh- 
bourhood units ? There may easily be 
halfa dozen of these in one town, each 
with perhaps 5,000—-10,000 popula- 
tion living round a small local shop- 
ping area, so that the residents visit 
either that or the town centre but 
rarely go to another neighbourhood 
unit. Many of the houses may be some 
miles from the central library, and 
some supplementary service is needed, 
but a branch library in every neigh- 
bourhood unit could mean wasteful 
dissipation of the bookstock and truly 
awful staffing difficulties. The solu- 
tion Hertfordshire is adopting is the 
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provision (apart from one or two 
small branches in places where there 
is a particular need) of trailer-type 
mobile libraries, caravans to be towed 
into position in the various neigh- 
bourhood units and left there for a 
half-day or a day ata time. 

The main function of these mobile 
libraries will be to reach people who 
are themselves for one reason or an- 
other more or less immobile-—not- 
ably old people and mothers with 
young children; the others should 
find access to the central library quite 
easy. Eventually one trailer-type 
library will probably be needed for 
the outskirts of each new town, but 
the first one, which all being well will 
be provided during 1959, will serve 
parts of Welwyn Garden City, Hat- 
field, and Stevenage to begin with. 
Meanwhile mobile libraries intended 
and designed for the rural areas of the 
county are being put in to give some 
temporary help. 


Hemel Hempstead’s Central 
Library 

The first phase of a new central 
library building for Hemel Hemp- 
stead has been achieved, and was 
opened in September 1957. It is ex- 
cellently sited and the building fits in 
well with its surroundings, but being 


only a first phase (with a total of 


3,000 square feet on two floors) it is 
already far too small and an exten- 
sion is urgently needed. The use made 
of the service is really remarkable. 
The number of books lent increased 
by 70 per cent when the library mov- 
ed into this building from temporary 
quarters (in what had been the rural 
district ‘council offices), and it has 
stayed at that level, which means that 
every day an average of 1,300 books 
are lent and on Saturdays the total 
reaches over 3,000. There is no doubt 
of the eagerness among both adults 
and children to read, television or no 
television. 
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A similar response is expected at 
Stevenage, where erection of the first 
phase of the central building is due to 
start in March (the small existing 
branch in the old part of the town is 
used to capacity). At Welwyn Garden 
City a wing of the new College of 
Further Education should be built 
for the public library during 1959-60, 
so that the library can be transferred 
at last from a converted house. Plans 
for Hatfield, too, should come to 
fruition next year, and a new building 
put up for the library now housed in a 
small temporary hut. Similar schemes 
have been worked out for the new 
towns throughout the country, so un- 
less the Government has after all to 
impose any further restrictions on 
capital expenditure the whole picture 
of library provision should look much 
more cheerful in the fairly near 
future. 


What New Town Residents Read 

The expense of moving into a new 
house, the comparative shortage of 
public transport, and the general lack, 
so far, of other attractions such as 
cinemas and public halls, probably all 
contribute to the attractiveness of 
reading for recreation and account 
for much of the borrowing of novels. 
In the new towns one notices an 
absence of “best-seller”? readers who 
concentrate on books recently pub- 
lished and widely reviewed. Those 
who wish to read for pleasure tend to 
be quite happy with the novels on the 
shelves. 

The newly established local indus- 
tries employ many scientists and tech- 
nologists, and the idea of new towns 
in general attracts an appreciable 
number of idealists; all these readers 
ask for more abstruse and highly 
specialized works, which the resourc- 
es of the county headquarters library 
can make available for them. Practi- 
cal ‘Show to do it’? books, particu- 
larly on every aspect of house decora- 








Books in use at Green Lanes 


tion and maintenance, are under- 
standably in constant demand by 
every section of the community. 

At present emphasis has to be on 
the borrowing of books for reading 
at home, but new towns with their 
large numbers of industrial and com- 
mercial firms need good reference 
libraries and technical information 
services. In Hertfordshire the librar- 
ies in technical colleges and colleges of 
further education are completely in- 
tegrated with the county library so 
far as stock is concerned, and an in- 
formation service is being built up 
based on all the material available in 
that way. 


*“Fundamentals” Now Provided 


The public libraries, in spite of 
their handicaps caused by lack of 
facilities, are playing a full part in 
laying the foundations of a vigorous 
cultural life in the new towns. What 
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G. L. Blake 


Primary School, Hatfield. 


meeting rooms and halls should be 
provided in the libraries’ new build- 
ings for adult education and cultural 
societies must be decided for each 
town in relation to the other public 
buildings that may exist or be plan- 
ned. All libraries will need adequate 
space for students and others to sit 
and read in peace, and for children to 
do their homework, as living-rooms at 
home are on the whole less conducive 
to quiet study than they used to be. 
But the loan of books, sets of plays, 


and sets of music, the provision of 


useful information, and_ publicity 
for every worthwhile activity in the 
town, are the fundamentals of the 
library service, and they are already 
being provided and can be used to the 
full. 

( The views expressed in this article are 
entirely my own, and are not necessarily 
those of the Hertfordshire County Council, 
by whom I am employed. L.v.P.). 
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WILD LIFE IN A NEW TOWN 


A well-known naturalist and photographer gives advice to new 


town residents who wish to encourage birds and animals to come 


into their gardens. 


saying that this article has no- 
thing to do with new town dwell- 


“ce 


Pisin’ I had better begin by 


ers making “‘whoopee”’. 

Let us hope that, as in Welwyn 
Garden City, there is a natural wood- 
land within the designated area, 
which will be left in its wild state and 
managed with good forestry but open 
to the public. After thirty years of this 
treatment, I can say that the birds in 
our wood are still much as they were 
at the beginning, both in species and 
numbers. Birds do not like a decrepit, 
neglected woodland; on the other 
hand too much tidiness, path-making 
and clearing of undergrowth lead to 
bare ground with trees standing on it 
and the whole as silent as the grave 
—except for crows, rooks, and jays 
which nest high. 


Need for Undergrowth 

Chiffchaffs, willow warblers, white- 
throats, blackcaps, thrushes, black- 
birds, nightingales—all the singing 
birds—want cover of undergrowth. 
The open glades and open edges are 
parts where, getting more light, 
hornbeam, hazel, wild rose, guelder 
rose, bramble, bluebells, and wild 
grasses flourish, and these are the 
nesting haunts and cover for so many 
birds. A woodland must breathe, and 
so complete enclosure with buildings 
right up to the trees is a bad thing for 
the wood. 

Nothing is more romantic than to 
see the first yellow brimstone butter- 
fly of spring or the first peacock 
butterfly near the wood violets and 
windflowers, or the white admiral or 


by JOHN CHEAR 


the gatekeeper flitting in the open 
glades in summer visiting the bramble 
flowers. The animals such as wood- 
mice, weasels, and possibly badgers 
are nocturnal and so are not seen but 
of course the grey squirrel (the red 
disappeared before the war), and now 
again the rabbit, are seen in the day. 





John Chear 


Blue tit at nesting box. 


Digswell Lake 

This woodland is one kind of na- 
ture reserve, but in Welwyn Garden 
City there is another kind where a 
much smaller area is enclosed and ad- 
mission is limited perhaps to mem- 
bers of the society formed to run it. 
Indeed this may be the only way to 
preserve a small area of exceptional 











John Chear 
Young cuckoo from hedge sparrow’s nest in 
garden. 


importance and beauty where rare 
species are to be encouraged. Digs- 
well Lake is such a spot and the 
photo of the mute swan on her nest 
gives an idea of the safety in which 
this secluded spot exists, the oppor- 
tunities it affords for shy birds such as 
grebes, water-hens, wild duck, reed- 
warblers, and others. 


Birds in Gardens 


So much for large and not so large 
spaces in new towns; but what about 
gardens? A lady told me that in her 
garden near the centre of the town 
and also near a planted belt of trees, 
she saw twenty species in one day, 
and that was not an exceptional day. 
A garden has facing it the best and 
most comfortable bird-hide in the 
world—one’s own house. Birds are 
worthwhile attracting to a garden not 
only for their brightness and charm 
but for the good they do in helping 
to keep down the caterpillars and 
-ating the aphids 
But if birds are to come we must 
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make the gardens attractive to them. 
Various things go to make up this, 
but the first of these should be thought 
of in planning the garden. Some 
bushes afford cover, protection from 
wind, sleeping quarters, and nesting 
sites. On this point I may be forgiven 
for stating that privet is not good for 
this purpose. No bird except the 
hedge-sparrow will nest in it and 
nothing will grow under it. 


Feeding Time 
Birds have to live all the year round 
and some help with food, especially in 
the winter, is very welcome. A bird 
table attached to the sill of the win- 
dow facing the garden (that view- 
point of the very best of bird-hides) is 
good, for besides giving the birds food 
it accustoms them to ourselves. Here 
is one word of advice as to food. Cut 
up the pieces to small size—especi- 
ally bacon rind—or else the starlings 
will fly off with large chunks. Bacon 
rind is specially attractive to tits be- 
cause of the fat on it. If, instead of be- 
ing cut up, it is hung up from a hook, 
Whitethroat nesting on edge of Sherrards 

Wood, Welwyn Garden City. 

John Chear 
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Above: Mute swan at Digswell Lake, 
Welwyn Garden City. 


Below: Hedgehog and young in the garden. 





ba 
those particularly adaptable birds, 
the tits, will cling to it and strip the fat, 
whereas the starlings will find it tied 
to the hook and tug at it in vain. 
Water is attractive for bathing, but 
not in a container with steep sides like 
a meat tin. A gently sloping edge is 
what the birds love; they do not dive 
in but just gently walk in, and they do 
not like to have to bend over a steep 
side even to drink. Don’t forget water 
in winter when everywhere is frozen 
the birds must drink then, and 
where can they get water? 


Design of Tit-boxes 

Nesting boxes will attract many 
kinds of birds but must be properly 
designed for certain kinds. It is best 
to start with tits. They nest in holes 
naturally and so a complete box with 
one hole is, to them, a good substitute 
for a hole in a tree. This box can be 
like the one in the photo but certain 
points are important. A useful size for 
tits is 8 in. high at the front by 4 in. 
wide and 4 in. deep (inside measure- 


John Chear 
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ments). The back is higher than the 
front and the roof slopes and overlaps 
at the front. This is to prevent any in- 
truder getting on the top and putting 
a paw in the hole, and also to keep off 
the rain. 

On the latter point it will be notic- 
ed that the box is fastened so that it 
slopes forward at the top and this ac- 
centuates the effect of the roof. The 
hole should be near the top, and 6 in. 
from the bottom. For blue tits that 
hole should have a diameter of 1} in. 
at most, otherwise sparrows and other 
birds may get in. It can also be seen 
that the top is fixed on with screws 
(not nails) so it can be taken off and 
the box cleaned out in autumn. 
Lastly boxes should be placed as high 
as possible and not with a south- 
facing hole. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture Advisory Leaflet No. 212 
(Stationery Office, 2d.) is good on nest 
boxes, and, if more information is 
wanted, the British Trust for Orni- 
thology publish a good booklet at 
2s. 6d. 


Squirrels and Hedgehogs 

The only animals which may in- 
vade the garden (besides domestic 
ones) are squirrels and hedgehogs. 
Squirrels everyone knows and so I will 
confine my few remarks to hedgehogs. 
They are a benefit in the garden as 
they will even eat slugs. In the day 
they are seldom seen except in 
autumn. In spring they may be 
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heard at night, the male perhaps cir- 
cling the female on the lawn. A heap 
of leaves may serve as a nest, such as 
the one in the photo. In autumn the 
hedgehog hibernates in some place 
where it is protected from frost. If it 
does so in your garden, do not let a 
passion for tidyness expose the hedge- 
hog which, having its life rhythm re- 
duced almost to zero, is not in a posi- 
tion to find another refuge. 


The Dacha: An Escape from the City 


“In normal times every Muscovite who can tries to find a dacha, or country 
cottage somewhere near Moscow, where he parks his wife and family all 
through the good weather and goes down himself as often as possible. . . 
Dachas, like other peasants’ cottages, are arranged in broad rows about 100 
yards apart, with a plot of land around each cottage. . . People grow flowers 
in the gardens and plant fruit trees, but they have not yet got to the same stage 
of making the place pretty as we have in England. . .”—JouNn LAWRENCE: 


Life in Russia (1947). 
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You're “in the clear”? with 
Mr. Therm’s Smokeless Coke and Gas. 
For expert technical advice on Smokeless Fuel 


consult your Area Gas Board. 


\ AND - Il million housewives cook by GAS ! 


y the Gas Council § 








